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which ' the Lord Protector doth consent,' is interesting as to the oaths 
to be taken by any person who should be a member of Parliament. 
There are eighteen pages of an interesting declaration of King Charles 
II concerning ecclesiastical affairs. These declarations, with the life 
of the Merry Monarch in parallel columns, would form some startling 
contrasts. Looking further in this volume we find a rare broadside, 
' William Penn's speech to His Majesty, upon delivering the Quakers' 
address, with His Majesty's most gracious answer,' a liberal and a 
noble one, and, in fact, the same as is now embodied in an important 
plank in the structure of American liberty. Still further, there is Wil- 
liam Penn's letter (ten pages), containing a description of the Province 
of Pennsylvania and an account of the City of Philadelphia, newly 
laid out, with a map; London, 1683. 

" Mr. Bancroft was the recipient of many books as gifts, and he has 
generally inserted the autograph letter of the donor, and numbers of 
books, not accompanied by letters, have the donors' autograph inscrip- 
tion. Among these may be mentioned ' Don Juan,' Cantos 3, 4, and 
5, with this inscription in Lord Byron's hand: 'To Mr. George Ban- 
croft from the Author, Noel Byron, May 22d, 1822 '; Dickens's 'Amer- 
ican Notes,' two volumes, London, 1842, in which is written: 'George 
Bancroft, from his friend,' Charles Dickens, 19th October, 1842.' A 
section of Mr. Bancroft's library is rich in the works of the most cele- 
brated authors of Germany, in history, philosophy, biography, etc., 
with a sprinkling of science. Nor has he neglected the literature of 
Italy. . The best authors in the French language are found on the 
shelves. The "writers of Greece and Rome abound, not only in the 
original languages, as published under the care of different editors, 
but also in English translations. Of course the works of the American 
statesmen, Hamilton, Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Madison, and the 
various biographical productions relating to them, are all in good edi- 
tions. Mr. Bancroft was preparing a book upon Shakespeare, and 
collected a number of volumes, reading and marking many of them. 
Among the dramatic authors, he has the best editions of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Shirley, Massinger, Middleton, etc. Of 
books called 'privately printed,' of which a few copies only were 
issued, naturally Mr. Bancroft has received a number as gifts. In 
English literature and poetry, the standard authors are well repre- 
sented. 

"Of Bancroft's ' History of theJUnited States' there is one of the 
large paper copies, now very scarce. But perhaps among the most 
interesting books in the library are a large number of volumes of vari- 
ous editions of the History as prepared for revision. These are, of 
course, his working copies, filled with his manuscript alterations and 
emendations, and are the evidence of the labor, the pains, and the 
struggles necessary to bring out a historical work to a satisfactory 
degree of perfection and finish." 
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Eben Hill, Jr., son of the secretary and general manager of the Norwalk, 
Conn., Iron Works, is ah enthusiastic numismatist, and numbers among his 
collection of coins some rare old pieces. With the exception of the issues 
of 1793, 1804, 1809 and 1892 he has a full set of one-cent pieces. He is 
now engaged collecting five, ten, twenty-five and fifty cent pieces and silver 
dollars. 

* * * 

Chicago is nothing if not original. One may read in the Tribune of that 
city that a certain Charles B. Lord, who has a mania for collecting postage 
stamps, was found by Officer Allen taking newspapers and packages left on 
top of the letter-boxes at Madison street and Ashland avenue. The pack- 
ages and papers were returned to their places by Lord, minus their postage 
stamp. When searched over 300 stamps were found in his possession, all of 
which had been taken from packages and newspapers left on letter-boxes. 
Lord had a complete outfit for his work, including hooks for pulling out 
letters, knives and sponges which he used for cutting and washing the 
stamps off from the letters and packages. He claims that he never kept a 
letter or paper, and says he was only collecting stamps. This is, indeed, one 
. kind of collectorship. 

* * * 

Mr. Francis P. Harper has commenced the publication of a quarterly 

( . journal which he calls The Book-Shop. The first number, which is dated 

March, 1892, is well edited, readable and useful. The price is merely 

nominal, the subscription being set at 20 cents a year. Address, 17 East 

Sixteenth street, New York City. 

The collections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society are never without 
interest for the people of the States. The latest volume (VII) issued by the 
Society at Halifax is the tabular General Return of the population in the 
. several townships for January 1, 1767, with very instructive comments by 
D. Allison. Incidentally the writer discusses the number of Acadians sum- 
marily expelled in 1755, shows that the race was not exterminated and sur- 
vived the shock, and that the exiles in some measure made their way back, 
though not so soon as to be counted in this General Return as landowners 
or citizens owing allegiance upon oath. The American settlements reckoned 
about i.ooo souls. Very readable, also, is ex Governor Archibald's story of 
Nova Scotia's share in peopling Sierra Leone with negroes, which might be 
paralleled by the experiences of our own fruitless Colonization Society. 



AVERY remarkable group of pictures of the great French school 
is now assembled in the gallery of Messrs. Reichard & Co., in 
this city. They cluster around a worthy centre in the shape of a 
magnificent Courbet, a canvas whose equal from the artist does not, 
I think, exist upon the continent. This picture, in which the massive 
dignity and solemn grandeur of nature are realized with a splendid 
breadth of brush and power of color, represents a lonely mountain 
tarn, environed by crags scantily turfed with grass, and is entitled 
" La Source du Lison." Nothing more majestic in landscape art 
could be conceived than this scene, so full of the romance of solitude, 
and of the suggestion of remoteness from the intrusion of man. In 
every quality of c.olor and of treatment, it reveals Courbet at the 
pinnacle of his power. It is as if, among all scenes in his native 
mountains in whose isolation he sought repose from the turbulency 
of the life he led among men, this one had appealed to him most 
closely and enlisted his warmest sympathy. 

There are at this gallery two superb examples of Jules Dupre. 
One shows the Channel sea, in somewhat boisterous weather, with a 
couple of lug-sailed boats tossing on the waves. It is one of those 
gray and green marines of which the painter was so fond, and in 
which he struck one of the highest notes of his art. The other ex- 
ample, which is already sold, I believe, is a perfect jewel. It is a 
study of a sunset seen from the seashore. A storm is rising over the 
horizon, in a long bank of cloud, while darkness closes in from the 
zenith upon the fading fires of day in the centre of the sky. The sea 
shows a faint reflection of the vanishing color of the heavens, there 
are a couple of sail on the horizon, and a fishing lugger sailing closer 
inshore. The foreground is composed of. a level beach, the water in 
a pool in which shines with a flash of the sunset, and close to the sea 
the figure of a driftwood gatherer is seen. No simpler material was 
ever assembled for the making of a picture, and it would be difficult 
to imagine more largeness and grandeur of space or more sonorous 
harmony of color in art than this small and unostentatious canvas 
shows. A very beautiful little Dupre in the gallery is a study of the 
bank of a pastoral stream, with a line of trees crossing the middle 
ground, against a sky of luminous blue with summer clouds. The 
only comparison applicable to the gem-like color of this work is that 
it seems painted in turquoise, ruby, emerald and opal. 

There are two noble Corots. In one, a cow stands in a pool at the . 
foreground, towards the left, while another is being driven by the 
cowkeeper up^ a path shaded by trees which form the verge of a 
grove on the right. In the distance, over an extensive expanse of 
country, rises the tower of some ruined castle or chateau. This pic- 
ture is characterized by that rich but transparent color, and solid 
quality, which were a feature of the artist's work previous to his 
adoption of his last, vaporous and airy manner, while it preserves at 
its fullest that spirit of idyllic poetry which he may be said to have 
created in landscape painting. The other Corot is one. of those which 
he himself loved so well that he gave it a double signature. At the 
left is a massive oak-tree, carefully studied from nature. It forms 
part of a grove. At its base a woman picks mushrooms or salad, 
while in the centre two other paysannes gossip as they drive a cow. 
It would be difficult to bring together two canvases which would more 
completely represent the artist, in his development as a student of 
nature and in his simple sincerity of thought and expression. 

A Troyon of unusual excellence shows a shepherd driving his flock 
of sheep and goats, while he gossips with a peasant woman enthroned 
upon panniers of vegetables on the back of an ass, in a ripe mid- 
summer landscape. It is one of those golden and sunny Troyons in 
which appears, also, his later strength of color and solidity of hand- 
ling. By his pupil, Van Marcke, is also a capital canvas, treated 
with such frankness of hand and vitality of spirit that it is no exag- 
geration to say that it would do no discredit to the master himself. 
The selection of works in other lines in the gallery js, as usual, of the 
first order of excellence and interest. 



The Baltimore American records a find by Mrs. Andrew Reid, Jr., of 
Mount Vernon Place. Mrs. Reid is a great lover of art, and knows a good 
picture when she sees one. For a long time she has been in the habit of 
hunting through second-hand stores for old paintings. By chance she 
walked into a store on North Charles street. There she saw a dilapidated 
looking old picture, which represented the head of a French peasant. At 
first she did not pay much attention to the picture, but went on to examine 
the other old things in the store. By chance she returned to the picture, 
and it struck her as being a remarkably fine piece of art work. She turned 
it over and looked on the back, and there was the artist's name. Before 
her was one of the most valuable pictures in Baltimore. She immediately 
called the dealer and asked the price of the picture. He staggered her by 
asking twenty dollars. She paid the price, took the picture home with her, 
and now it cannot be bought for less tban thousands. It was a rich find, 
truly, as there are only two other pictures in Baltimore by the same artist. 
The picture is by Jean Baptiste Greuze, and on the back of it is " Jean Bap- 
tist* Greuze, 1725 to 1808." Mr. William T. Walters owns one of the pic- 
tures, for which he paid a big price, and Mr. Leonce Robillon owns the 
other. Mr. Walters -has viewed Mrs. Reid's picture, and pronounced it 
genuine. 



